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exciting,  self-appeasing soul.    They  cele-
brated its heroical, passionate will going
by its own path to immortal and invisible
things.    Spenser, on the other hand, except
among those smooth pastoral scenes and
lovely effeminate islands that have made
him a great poet, tried to be of his time,
or rather of the time that was all but at
hand.    Like Sidney, whose charm it may
be led many into slavery, he persuaded
himself that we  enjoy Virgil because  of
the virtues of Aeneas, and so planned out
his immense poem that it would set before
the imagination of citizens, in whom there
would soon be no great energy, innumer-
able blameless Aeneases.    He had learned
to put the State,  which  desires  all  the
abundance for itself, in the place of the
Church,  and he  found it possible to  be
moved   by   expedient   emotions,   merely
because they were expedient, and to think
serviceable thoughts with no self-contempt.
He loved his Queen a little because she
was the protectress of poets and an image
of that old Anglo-French nation that lay
a-dying, but a great deal because she was
the image of the State which had taken
possession of his conscience.    She was over